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State supervisors of home economics education for 50 states and Puerto Rico 
were surveyed to determine the extent to which home economics wage earning 
programs have been developed since funds became available under the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. A questionnaire sought information about the following topics: 
(1) basic areas of programing, (2) educational levels 3 t which courses are offered, (3) 
numbers of courses and schools involved m wage earning training, (4) professional 
qualifications for instructors, (5) needs for new course development, and (6) the types 
of curriculum materials used by each state. The data are categorized according to 
these topics. Most states had home economics wage earning programs, with food and 
clothing service areas predominant. The bulk of the courses were found at the 
secondary and adult levels. In many states the areas of child care, institutional and 
home management, and health related occupations are being developed. Approximately 
150 home economics wage earning courses were offered at the secondary level, 
post-hiqh, and adult level during 1964-65; nearly 1300 courses were offered in 
1967-68. (FP) 
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Introduction : 

The term "wage earning home economics" has become part of the vocabulary 
of home economics educators. It applies to the concept that the knowledges 
and skills of home economics can be utilized for gainful employment in the job 
market as well as useful employment in the home. 

This aspect Of home economics has been developed in the years following 
the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. At that time, it was 
recognized that the responsibilities and interests of women were extending 
beyond the home and, therefore, that the home economics program needed de- 
velopment to meet these changing needs of women. 

Funds. were allotted to plan home economics courses that would focus on 
preparation of men and women for employment in occupations requiring home eco- 
nomics competencies. Thus, in each state, the home economics program now has 
developed a dual purpose — (1) preparation for gainful employment and (2) 
"educating for the responsibilities involved in homemakirig and achieving 
f^ily well-being,"! . • 

In 1965, enrollments in wage earning home economics courses numbered 
14,169 (.07%) of a total of 2,098,520 students. In 1966, 39,489 students 
(2.1%) of an estimated 1,925,066 students were enrolled. Reliable estimates 
indicate that enrollment in these courses may comprise as much as 20% of the 
projected home economics enrollment of 2,100,000 students in 1975. 

Objective : 

The objective of this study was to ascertain the extent to which wage 
earning home economics programs have been developed in each state since funds 
became available from the Vocational Education Act of 1963. It was antfci- 
.pated that the programs would vary considerably from state to state because 
of different employment opportunities and educational structures. 

Procedure : ' 

Direct contact with Supervisors of Home Economics Education yielded infor- 
mation about the program development in each state. 

A 'letter of expiahatlbn and a two-page questionnaire were sent to the 
Su^eirviso'r in each' stat^ ^d Puerto Rico (51 person^j. Puetto Rico was 
counted a state, throughout the. study. The questionnaire sought information 
about' the following topics: (1) basic areas of programming, (2) educational 



!Van Horn, Rua. "Home Economics Education for Wage Earners." AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL JOURNAL. April, 1964. 
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levels at which courses are offered, (3) numbers of courses and schools | 
involved in wage earning training, (4) professional qualifications for s 
instructors, (5) needs for new course development, and, (6) the types of | 
curriculum materials used by each state. , | 



In order to obtain as many completed questionnaires as possible, it 
was necessary to send out two follow-up letters. 

Of the 51 Supervisors Who' received the questionnaire, 49 returned it. 

* 

Summary : * . ■ • ' ' 

Most states have established educational propams in the areas of Food 
Management, Production and Services and Clothing Management, Production, and 
Services. The areas of Child Care^ahd Guidance (and .Family Related Occupa- 
tions) and Institutional and Home Management and Supporting Services have 
; been developed to a somewhat lesser degree. Many State Supervisors indi- 
cated that the latter :two areas will be developed much more in the future. 

■. -The areas of Home Furnishings > Equipment, and Services and Health Re- 
lated Occupations are- a patt of the wage earning home economics program in 
several states . There is considerable opportunity for. program development 
in these areas also . 

At the. time of this survey, the bulk, of wage earning home economics 
courses .were found at the secondary and adult .levels. However, thp post 
' secondary school and vocational ^technical school course offerings in wage 
earning hojnjB: economics are increasing*. - 
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... ‘ ^ * . . ' • 

the growth of wage earning home economics programs has been significant 
since the passage of the Vocational Education; Act of , 1963 and funds first 
became, available for the school year 1964-65. , Since the ni^bers given in 
the survey were incomplete in some cases, it can be assumed that the figures 
-would, be higher. than reported for each school year. The. increase from 146 
courses offered .‘in 1964-65 to 1,292 courses offered in 1967-68 indicates 

growth, in the- wage earning' home, economics, progr^. 

Since federal funds for the wage earning home economics program were 
. not available before the Vocational Educatiori Act of 1963, few states had 
progr^s in the home . economics division that prepared s.tudents for gainful 
employment. Three' states indicated that the Trades and Industry division 
had offered employment courses which taught home economics skills. Seven 
other states indicated that courses teaching hbme economics skills were 
offered before.. 1963 but did-not mention if the home economics division was 
responsible.for the courses.; . . , ^ > . 

Professional .r,equi.rements for, instructors of wage earping home economics 
courses varied considerably. .from state to state. The reqpiremepfs for 
teachers at the secondary level were more definitive than for. posf, secondary 
schools and adult ‘ programs . . More states require at least a . Baccalaureate 
degree for the secondary level than for the other two levels. Slightly more 
than half of the states require, some occupational experience for secondary 
and adult instructors and nearly half of the .post secondary instructors are 

required to have some work experience. , • , 
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Thirty states indicated that they have prepared curriculum materials for 
their wage earning home economics courses on either a state-wide or local 
basis. Eighteen other states are borrowing curriculum materials from otlier 
states and the U. S. Office of Education. Some of these latter states have 
plans to prepare curriculum materials. 

DISCUSSION OF EACH QUESTION 



QUESTIONS 1 and 2 

1. In which areas are you conducting classes in wage earning 
home economics and at what educational levels are the 
occupational courses offered? (Check appropriate boxes) 



BASIC AREA 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


SEC. 

H.S. 


POST-SEC. 
HIGH SCH. 


VO-TECH 

SCHOOL 


ADULT 

PROG. 


OTHER 

(SPEC.) 


Food § Nutrition 


■ 










Textiles, Cloth- 
ing § Design 












Human Develop- 
ment § Family 












Family Econo- 
mics § Mgf. 






- 






Other (Specify) 


• 






ft 




Other (Specify) 


1 




1 ■ • ■ ■ ■' 


' . - “ . i ' 



2. Please place ah asterisk by any item checked in Question 1 
for any. courses which utilize on-the-job experience along 
with classroom instruction. 



Remarks' : ’ 

Forty-seven states responded to the combination of Questions 1 and 2. 
Only one state participating in this survey did not answer these two ques- 
tions. The reason for this is that this state hhs no wage earning home 
economics program at the present time. -‘Only two' programs exist in 'training 
nursery school assistance and this training is of a supportive nature to 
the Trades and Industry program. ‘*1 

It should be stressed that the numbers explaining Questions 1 and 2 are 
number of states offering courses in a specific area of home economics at a 
particular educational level. For example, state supervisors were asked to 
check if *they had at least one course in the foods area at the secondary 
high school level. They may have one or twenty courses, but the information 
desired was if they had developed a secondary program of courses in that 
particular area (not the number of courses) . 



^Excerpt of letter from Mrs. E'rna R. Chapman, Supervising Director of the 
Department of Home Economics, The Western High School, Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia, (March 14, 1968). 
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Please note also that totals are limited to the number of states that 
offer courses in an area at. each level.. It was not possible to total the 
figures for the five educational levels in a specific area (such as food 
service) because several states offer food service courses at each educa- 
tional level. If the individual figures for each level were totaled, these 
states would be counted several times. •• 



NUMBER OF STATES WITH AND WITHOUT ON-THE-JOB EXPERIENCE IN WAGE EARNING 
HOME '“economics COURSES IN FOOD MANAGEMENT," PRODUCTION AND" SERVICES 



AT THE SECONDARY, POST SECONDARY, VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL, ADULT, AND 

SPECIAL NEEDS LEVELS 



Forty-seven different states offer courses in food management, production, 
and services at the secondary level. Thirty- two states have on-the-job exper- 
ience along with classroom instruction and 16 states do not have this exper- 
ience. One state offers courses with and without on-the-job training in 
addition to course work. (This accounts^'for the total number of states in- 
volved being 47) . . ' ‘ i 



Fourteen states have food service training at the post secondary level. 
Nine of these utilize on-the-job training and five do not. 



In the vocational -technical schools, 22 states offer food service 
courses. Eleven of these states have on-the-job experience and 11 do not. 



A total of 29 states offer adult wage earning home economics, courses 
in food services. Eleven states have work experience and 18 states do not 
include such experience in their programs. 



, Three states have special needs programs which offer food service 
training. Two states have courses where on^the-job training is provided 
and one state offers a food service course for what they; call “out of school 
groups." 



Of the 49 State Supervisors of Home Economics Education participating 
in the survey, only one state does not have food service training at one 
educational level. • ' 



Programs with on-the-job training out number those that provide only 
classroom experiences. . It may be somewhat easier to arrange for work exper- 
ience because of the numerous eating places in most areas and also a younger 
age requirement for employment in some eating places. 



Nationally, the food service program is by: far the most developed. 

In other words, the total number pf jstates havings Food Production, Manage- 
ment, and Service training, programs at; one of' the: educational Idvels 
greatly put numbers the total .number of states offering- courses in any of 
the other areas. . < •. . ■ ■ 
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NUMBER OF STATES V/ITH AND WITHOUT ON-THE-JOB EXPERIENCE IN WAGE EARNING 
HOME ECONOMICS COURSES IN CLOTHING MANAGEMENT, PRODUCTION AND SERVICES 
AT THE SECONDARY, POST-SECONDARY, VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL, ADULT AND 

SPECIAL NEEDS LEVELS 



In the clothing and textiles area, 35 states offer courses at the secon- 
dary level. Thirteen of these states have courses with on-the-job training 
and 23 do not. One state offers courses with and without on-the-job training 
at this level. 

Four states at the post -secondary level have occupational clothing courses 
with work experience and seven states have such courses without on-the-job 
training, making a total of 11 states offering such courses at this level. 

i * 4 . , . 

Seventeen states have clothing service courses in vocational -technical 
schools with six states utilizing on-the-job training and 11 states not 
having the job training. 

At the adult level, 19 states have '.occupational clothing courses. 

Five states have work experience and 14 do not. 

Two states are providing programs for persons with special needs in 
this area. One state program does not offer work experience while the other 
state has courses with and without work experience. The course with work 
experience is in laundry and clothing maintenance. 

Altogether, 42 states offer wage earning home economics courses at 
/ least at one educational level in the area of Clothing Management, Produc- 
tion, and Services. A. few,- states mentioned course topics which included 
garment -making, fashion trades, laundry and dry cleaning, and textile mer- 
chandising; Many programs do not include any on-therjob training. A 
possible explanation for this is that establishments with the primary 
function of clothing production, management and services are somewhat 
less plentiful than firms concerned with food service. 

, ^ - ■ . i • . t • » ‘ ^ 

' * , ' I 

NUMBER OF STATES WITH AND WITHOUT ON-THE-JOB EXPERIENCE IN WAGE EARNING 
HOME ECONOMICS COURSES IN CHILD' DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RE LATED OCCUPATIONS 
AT THE SECONDARY, POSTtSE CONDARY, VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL, ADULT AND 

i SPECIAL NEEDS LEVELS 7 

Thirty-three states offer occupational courses in child care and family 
related work at the secondary level. Nineteen of these states have work 
experience and 14 states have classroom instruction only. 

At the post -secondary level, 11 states have courses in this area with 
six states utilizing on-the-job training and the other five states, withouc 
on-the-job training. 

In the category' of vocational -technical -schools, 1.6. states have wage 

earning home ebonomi'cs 'Courses in the child and family care area. Seven 
of. these state'^ include work experience in- their course work and nine do 
not. 









Nineteen states have courses in this area at the adult level. Six 
states have on-the-job training and 13 do not. 

Two states have occupational courses in child and family care for per- 
sons with special needs. Both states have classroom experiences only.; 




Thirty-nine states reported programs in the area of Child Development 
and Fa mily Related Occupations at one of the educational levels indicated 
dn'the survey form. 

/ * 

Most of the programs in this area are offered at the secondary level. 

Of the nine states participating in the survey that do not have such- pro- 
grams at present , four states indicate that child care courses are being 
developed now.' One state reports that nursery school assistants are being 
trained under their Trades and Industry program. 

Concerning work experience programs, the majority of child and family 
care programs do not have on-the-job training. This majority is slight 
however. 

A possible explanation for lack of work experience in the child care 
courses is that some states have laws concerning age that would restrict 
young people from working in organized pre-schooT children’s programs. 

NUMBER OF. STATES' WIT H AND WITHOUT ON -THE -JOB 'EXPERIENCE IN WAGE EARNING _ 
HOMP ECONOMICS COURSES "in INSTITUTIONAL A ND HOME MANAGEMENT AND SUPPORTTNG 
SE RVICES AT THE SECONDLY, POST -SECONDARY, VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL, ADUhT, AND 

SPECIAL NEEDS lEVELS'" ^ ^ ^ 

Seventeen states have occupational courses in institutional and home 
management and supporting services on the Secondary level. Ten states have 
on-the-job training and eight do not. One state has programs of both types. 

Only one state reported an occupational course at the post-secondary 
level and it does utilize on-the-job training. 

Eight stated conduct wage earning courses. in the vocational -technical 
schools in this area with three states haivihg work experience . in the course 
and five having no work experience. - 

Eighteen states have adult occupational courses in this area with five 
having on-the-job training in the course and 13 states having classroom 
“ experience only^ 

One state has a “housekeeping aide" cours.e for. persons with special 
needs. It does not have on-the-job training. 

Thirty different states have programs in Institutional and Home Manage- 
• meht and Supporting -Services at least at one. educational level. The bulk of 
the programs are conducted at the secondary and adult, levels. On-the-job 
^ training is provided for most of the courses in this- area, ; 
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Course topics whicli were mentioned by the state supervisors include 
the following: homemaker assistants, housekeeping aides, hotel-motel 

assistants, home and community services, visiting homemaker, housing and 
companion to elderly. * 

NUMBER OF STATES WITH AND WITHOUT ON-THE-JOB EXPERIENCE IN WAGE EARNING 
HOME ECONOMICS COURSES IN HOME FURNISHINGS, EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES AT THE 
SECONDARY, POST- SECONDARY, VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL, ADULT, AND SPECIAL 

NEEDS LEVELS 

Five states. have occupational courses in the home furnishings and equip- 
ment area at the secondary level. Floral, design is included in this area. 

Two of these states have on-the-job training and three have classroom work 
only. 

Two states offer occupational courses in this area at the post-secondary 
level. One utilizes 6ii-the-j‘6b training arid ’the other does hot. 



Two states have wage earning home economics programs in this area for 
their vocational -techiiical schools. One has on-the-j 6b training and the 
other does not. ' - . 

At the adult level, six states have occupational "home' furnishings and 
equipment courses . One state has work experience and the other five states 
have classroom expferierices drily. * 

One state offers a flower arranging course for "out of schdol groups" 
which has classroom work only. Thirteen states offer occupational courses 
at one of the educational levels in Home Furnishings, Equipment and Services . 
Again, these courses are mostly in the secondary schools and the adult 
programs. Most of the programs do riot provide ori-the-job trairiirig along 

with classroom experiences. 

. . ■ I ; . r . 

Some course topics are: floral design, upholstery, iriterior decorator, 

and crafts. 




NUMBER OF STATES WITH AND WITHOUT ON-THE-JOB EXPERIENCE IN WAGE EARNING 
HOME ECONOMICS COURSES IN HEALTH RELATED OCCUPATIONS AT THE SECONDARY, 
POST-SECONDARY, VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL, ADULT, AND SPECIAL NEEDS LEVELS 

Six states have courses in health related occupations at the secondary 
level. These consist mainly of family health assistants and nursing home 
aides. Four of these states have work experience along with the course and 
two states do not have on-the-job training. 

Two states have health related courses at the post -secondary level. 

One state has work experience with the course and the other offers a course 
with no work experience included. 

Only one state has an occupational course in the health field in the 
vocational -technical schools and it does have work experience in the program. 






y 










Five states have occupational health courses, included among their 
adult programs ., . Two have on-the- j ob training ^d three do mot 



A total of nine states have health related wage earning honw.. economics 
courses at one of the educational levels. As before, the bulk of these 
courses are at the secondary and adult levels. Five of these states offer 
work, experience along with their courses and four do nq^,. ^ Two of the 
mosi common. course topics include; family health as^ist"^ts and nursing 
'home*'aides. ii »> • it.' i*:-* - 



, i. 



™bBR of states with AND ; without ON-THE-JOB EXPERIENCE IN- GENERAL WAGE 



EARNING HOME ECONOMICS COURSES' AT THE SECONDARY, POST-SECONDARY. 
.VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL, ADULT, AND SPECIAL NEEDS LEVELS: 



This is a general occupational category which includes teaching aide 
courses, a personal culture Vocpupational course,", a, social service aide 
program in addition . to tlje- orientation and job cluster; occupational courses. 



Nine, states hay.e courses .at the secondary level .which .utilize a variety 
of home economic^ ^knowledge and.sl^iiis. Three of these states have courses 
that are general in nature and offer work experience. Six . states do mot 
have any work experience in their programs. One state has both an orienta- 
tion and a. personal culture program at. this level.. . , ; 



At the post secondary level two states offer . courses, with. no on-the-job 
training. One has a "social service aide" course and the other conducts a 
"teaching aide" program- at this level. 
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, t^^is latter state also offers a, "teaching aide*| course with no on-the 
jo’q training at. the vocational -technical school level. At this same level 
^^otTier state offers an "orientation"; course with no work experience. 

Two other states have general home economics occupational courses for 
persons, with special needs. ^ Bpt^ states have class,rpom experiences only. 

Ten states have wage earning home economics courses of a general nature. 
These are mainly at the secondary level where the students might take them as 
an introductory occupational home economics class. Some of .the tities include: 
Qfiehtatipn,- fComposite,. Cluster, Exploratory, Diversified, Personal Culture, 
Teacher* Aides , and -Soctai Service Aides . 7'.'. ■ ' i 
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QUESTION 3 



Approximately how many wage-earning home economics courses 
have you had in your state in the following school years: 

YEAR NUMBER OF SCHOOLS NUf-lBER OF COURSES 

1964- 1965 

1965- 1966 “ 

1966- 1967 ^ I. : ^ 

T967-1968 : — ; 



Remarks : 

Forty-seven states gave information for Question 3. 

The question, as stated, sought approximate figures / The purpose of 
the question was to get an idea of the over-all growth of the .Wage earning 
home economics program since its inclusion in the 1963 Vocational Education 
Act. The number 'bf schools which bffered a wage earning home economics pro- 
gram arid the number of courses offered in each state: Were obtained for each 
school year from 1964-1965 to 1967-1968. ' • 

A few limitations bf this information Should be mentioned- at this 
point. For the most part, the total number of schools (secondary, post- 
secondary, etc.) were given in the first column. However, a Supervisor 
would occasionally mention specifically that. the number referred to secon- 
dary schools or schools with an adult program only. Therefore, some 
schools were probably not counted in the total number. The total number 
of schools offering a wage earning home economics program is very likely 
'a conservative number for bach succeeding school year. ' ■ 

Concerning the total number of courses, it seemed that some states 
have a large humfeer of schools that offer* a small number of courses. This 
probably means that a given course with a state curriculum guide- is used 
in several different schools. Other states have a small number of schools 
that are involved with a larger number of courses. In this situation, 
there are probably several different wage earning home economics courses 
in many of these schools. 

Another .possible, error concerns the distinction between ’’course" and 
"class" (or group to which course is offered.) The same course could be 
offered to several different classes (or groups). However, this definition 
was not included in the directions to the State Supervisors so some differ- 
ence in bp in ion* and reporting' might be expected r 

The growth of wage earning home economics courses' and the* numbers of 
schools involved can be uhderstood upon reading the. approximate totals for 
each school year. In 1965-65, 1‘41 schools offered 146 wage earning home 
economics courses'.' Four hundred eighty- three schools offered 678 courses 
in 1965-1966 with an increase to 858 schools and 992 courses on 1966-1967. 
The totals in 1967-1968 are 1,007 schools offering 1,292 courses. 
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Though these numbers are low due, to lack o£ reporting by some states 
and records which are unavailable to the State Supervisors, it °*>vious 
that a grkt deal of growth has taken. place. since wage earning home eco- 
nomics courses were first offered in 1964-1965. 






QUESTION 4 

Were any wage earning home economic,? ..classes qffered^befpre 
£un«is became available from the.Vocational Act. of 

YES -KQ 



Remarks : . 

Forty-eight states answered Question 4, which dealt with wage earning 
course offerings- related to home economics before the Vocational Education 

•Act of 1963. • - 

Thirty-eight states answered that;no wage earning honie economics _ 
coursI^.':^^^e"lfere4 before funds became .available 

States indicated that such courses were offered before 1963. - Three ot 

these states made the distinction that these home economics 

had‘ been offered un.de.r another, division (Trades and Industry) before. 1 6 . 



: QUESTION 5 

vmat are the professional qualifications for wage, earning home eco- 
nomics instructors to teach at the following levels. 

High School Post High School Adult Programs 

Formar Education . * 

.(Type of Degree). '- i'-. — — — — 

Occupational Experience . ' . 

(Length- of Time, Type) : - ■ ^ 

Other (Such as. Teach- 
ing Certificate) 




Remarks i • . . < . - - 

Of the 49 State Supervisors that participated in this survey , 46, states 
replied to some part of Question 5. The purpose of this question was to 
ascertain the different states', qualifications for . teaching a wage earning 
homreSnomics course at- the high school, post high school, and ad^t levels 
Supervisors , were asked, to give information concerning 
cation, occupational experience needed, and any other qualifications fo 

theiir particular state. ■ ..i .• 
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HIGH SCHOOL QUALIFICATIONS 

1. Formal Education 

« “ • 

Forty- five states answered this part of Question 5. At the high, school 
level 42 states require a Baccalaureate degree to teach wage earning home 
economics courses. Of these 42 states, 18 states stipulated, that the degree 
must be in Home Economics ox Home Economics Education. One state mentioned 
that the Baccalaureate degree must be in education. Another state requires a 
"credential" which authorizes the instructor to teach wage ep.ming home 
economics courses. Two states are presently in the process of establishing 
or revising professional requirements for their instructors.. Still another 
state indicated that success in one’s trade could substitute for a Baccalaur- 
eate degree in Home Economics. 

Four states did not indicate any formal education requirements for their 
wage earning home economics instructors. 

2 . Occupational Experience 

■ ■ , , ' . .! i • 

Thirty-four states answered this part of Question 5... Thirty states 
indicated that occupational experience was part of their instructor’s quali- 
fications. Five states require one year, o.f experience; four states require 
two years of experience; four states require three years of experience; and 
17 States indicated "some experience," "experience- preferrable," or "exper- 
ience-recommended" as part of their occupational experience qualifications. 
Two states are. in the process of establishing or revising professional re- 
quireiTfents for their instructors . Two other states noted, that ivork, exper- 
ience was not required -for their instructors. 

3 . Other Qualifications 

Thirty-seven states answered this part of Question 5. Thirty states 
indicated that a teaching certificate would be necessary in order to teach 
wage earning home economics courses at the high school, level. Several types 
of teaching certificates were mentioned: State Teaching Certificate - 18 

states; Secondary Teaching Certificate -2 states; Vocational Home Economics 
Teaching Certificate - 9 states; and Special Teaching Certificate - 1 state. 

One. state indicated that they have a special system of certifying in- 
structors which requires them to meet certain specifications. Another state 
indicated that approval by the Principal of Vocational Education and the 
Vocational Supervisor and Administrator were part of their "other" qualifica- 
tions. One state requires that their instructors take a course in^ teaching 
occupational home economics. One state included summer workshops in their 
"other" qualifications. One state wrote, in ".Vocational" in the column for 
"other qualifications." Two states are in the process of establishing 
and revising professional requirements for their instructors. - 

POST HIGH SCHOOL QUALIFICATIONS 

/ ■ I . . ‘ ‘ i ■ 

1, Formal Education , i 

Twenty-four states answered this part pf Question 5, At this level, the 
number of states indicating that a Baccalaureate degree is. necessary stands 
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at 19. Two states require a Master's degree in addition. One state indi- 
cated* that "success in trade" could be accepted in lieu o£ the Baccalaureate 
degree in home economics. One state noted that the Baccalaur eater degree 
would not be required for less than a full time program. A Baccalaureate 
degree in home economics education is required by another state. 

, * * . " A s . 

One state noted that the "majority of teachers have degrees, skill, and 
experience;" Another said, "qualifications based on education and work exper- 
ie^e. ou^-lined in. State Plan." Still another mentioned that their -instructors 
must •-•meet requirements of school werhe-the class is offered.-. ■ Two states 
are in- the process of establishing or revising professional requirements for 

their instructors." 

2. Occupational Experience - ■ • . . 

Twenty-seven states answered this part, of X^estion 5..; As with the high 
school work experience qualification,- this particular type of requirement 
varied from state to state. Twenty-one s^-ates mentioned that work experience 
would be beneficial to obtaining employment as.'an instructor. One state 
requires one year of experience; four states require two years of experience, 
and two states require three years of experience.- Fourteen states said work 
experience would "vary," "be preferrable," "be recomraenaed, or. just that 
"some" work experience' is required for instructors. 

Of the remaining states , one state, said that no work experience is 
Tequired. One estate noted that the "majority of teachep have .degrees, 
skilT, and experience," Another said, "qualifications based on education 
and wirk experience outlined in State Plan." .Still another mentioned that 
their instructors must "meet requirements . of school where the class- is 
offered." Two states are in the process of establishing or revising pro- 
fessional requirements for their instructors. . -i . . 

' 3 i Other Oual-ifications . . . ’ 

Twenty-three states answered this part of Question 5. Fifteen states 
indicated that some sort of teaching certificate would be required. Nine 
states require the State Teaching Certificate, one state requires -the: Secon- 
dary Teaching Certificate, three states require a Vocational. Home Economics 
Teaching Certificate, one state requires a Vocational Home Economics Junior 
College Teaching Certificate, and one state calls for a Special Teaching 
Certificate. One state mentioned that inservice training could substitue 
for a State Teaching Certificate. Along this line, another state indicae 
that thejl- could certify instructors at this level with either a State Teach- 
ing Certificate or a Special TEaching Certificate. 

: One state 'has its own system for certifying instructors. One state 

requires a course in teaching occupational home economics. One. state again 
said only-J='vocational." Two states are in the process of establishing o 
revising. professional requirements for their instructors. ;0ne state note 
that the "majority of teachers have . degrees , skill, and experience. ir ' 

Another said, "qualifications based on education and work experience.. out- 
lined in State Plan.” Still another mentioned that their -instructors must 
"meet requirements of school where the class is offered." Two. .states are in 
the process of establishing or revising. professional requirements for their 

instructors. 
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ADULT PROGRAM QUALIFICATIONS 



1 . Formal Education 

Thirty-three states answered this part of Question's. Twenty-three 
states indicated that a Baccalaureate degree would be part of their require- 
Tnents. However, several states noted that they would be willing to accept 
other kinds of experience or training in place of the degree. Six states 
prefer a Baccalaureate degree in Home Economics (or Home Economics .Education) . 
Five states indicated that a high school diploma would be sufficient. 

One state said that "no degree is required." One state said "degree, 
skill, or experience" and another state said "qualifications based on educa- 
tion and work experience outlined in State Plan." Two states are in the 
process of establishing or revising professional requirements for their in- 
structors. 

2. Occupational Experience 

Thirty states answered this part of Question .5. Twenty-seven states 
answered that some work experience is required for instructors. Two states 
require at least one year; six states require two years of experience; and 
one state requires six years of work experience for teaching at the adult 
level. Eighteen states made comments for work experience which- include: 

"some," "competence," "teaching," "recommended," .‘tpreferrable," "varies," 

"no time limits," and "some Baccalaureate Nutrition Science in Home Economics." 

One state does not require any work experience and two states are in the 
process of establishing or revising professional requirements for their 
instructors. 

3. Other Qualifications 

Twenty-four states answered this part of Question 5* Twenty-r states 
listed teaching Certificates of various kinds as part of their requirements. 
Eight states indicated that a State Teaching Certificate is required for in- 
structors. One of these states would give a Special Teaching Certificate 
in place of the State Certificate. One state gives a Secondary Teaching 
Certificate for adult program instructors . Vocational Home Economics 
Teaching Certificates are required by four states. Another state requires 
either a Vocational Home Economics Junior College Teaching Certificate or 
aSpeclal Teaching Certificate for instructors. Eight states note that a 
Special Teaching Certificate can be given to adult instructors. One state 
would accept inseryice training in lieu of a teaching certificate. 

One state again mentioned their own system of certifying instructors. 
Another state requires a course in teaching occupational home economics. 

Two states are in the process of establishing or revising professional re- 
quirements for their 'instructors. 

Discussion : 

By far, the greatest number of states requiring Baccalaureate degrees 
came at the secondary high school level. This numbered 42 as compared to the 
post secondary and adult program numbers of 19 and 23 respectively. 
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There were some differences in the work experience requir?m?pt.s. 9 jso. 
Aeain. secondary high school had the largest number of requirements with 50 
states indicating a need for some occupational experience . Twenty-one states 
require some work experience for epople who teach at the post secondary eve 
iiid 27, states require this experience for those who teach in a4ult programs. 

. . The amount of work experience varied from state to state, and at tte 
different educational levels. At the secondary level, 13 states .have a 
definite time limit concerning work experience, ranging from onq to ^ee 
yeari . Seventeen states indicated that work ejqtenence would be. .desiwble 
.but set no specific time limits for their high school instructors. 

, » *r , * • • '• 

Of the 'twenty-one states mentioning a need for work experience, for 
instructors of wage earning home economics courses at the post secopdq^ 
level, seven states have specific time limits ranging from one tp three 
years. Fourteen states have an indefinite experience requirement for post 

high school instructors. 

At the adult level , 27 states answered that work experience is required 
for instructors. Nine of these states indicated that one. to six years of 
■Experience would be necessary for instructors and the other .18, states did not 
specify as to amount of experience. 



Ambng. the thfee levEls of education, two 
mentioned 14 times, .one year of ^experience ^ 

years of experience was mentioned six times, and six years of experience 

mentioned one time. 

The majority of states seem to have no definite limit on .amount of 
occupational experience that would be required for a wage earning home eco- 

nomics instructor. 

Regarding "other qualifications" for instructors, the 
flcate was most often mentioned. Various types of teaching certifies 
• Were mentioned. Although several of these would probably be very simi a , 
thfey:wSe Lft in; the wording used by the individual State Supervisors. 

At the' secondary high school level, 30 states indicate that a 
cate would be required', 15 states included it in their requirements at the 
post high schooi^leyel and 20 states-, listed it among their requirements for 

. adult programs. 



QUESTION 6. 

Have you discovered new needs or existing job opportunities' for 
new wage earning home economics courses in your state? 

If so, what are they? 



Ke'marks : 



‘ #* * • ^ 

thirty-five states answered Question .6 which dealt with areas of job 
opportunity that would lead to the development of new wage earning home 
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economics courses in their respective states. Of this number, four State 
Supervisors said that no needs for ne\v courses were apparent. Two states 
indicated that the need for new courses is being studied at the present 
time. Twenty-nine states sent in specific information concerning need for 
new courses to meet the employment demand. 

Some titles are more specific than others and have been left in the 
wording used by the Supervisors as much as possible. 

Six different states indicated opportunity for course development in the 
Food Production, Management, and Service area. Three of these states listed 
general food service as an employment need and. three states gave specific 
titles: hotel and restaurant management training, school lunch workers, and 

dietician aides. 



Under the area of Clothing Production, Management, and. Services , four 
■ states indicated need for course design to meet employment pppo:rtunities. 

Jobs available are in the following areas: industrial pattern design, tex- 

tile mercl^andising, fur industry workers, and clothing service workers (alter- 
ations and. costume construction).; 

. Fourteen different states indicated the need for new courses in the 
Child Development and FamiLy Related Occupations area. Ten states mentioned 
that child care services were greatly needed and that training courses are 
being' developed; to meet the demand for child care aides. Two states men- 
tioned, opportunities for companions to .elderly people.^ Other 'employment 
possibilities which will lead to development of wage earning 'hpmp economics 
courses in this area are: aides and. activities ‘^iredtors for nursing homes, 

foster and cottage parent work, family welfare and youth services, and 
kindergarten aides. . 

. In the area of Institutional and. Home Management and Supporting Services , 
12 different states indicated job. possibilities which merit- home economics 
course development. Six states are. developing . courses to train people to 
work with families in the home. One of these states indicates a need for 
visiting homemakers. Related to this would be the ,comnunity aide needed 
in another state. Two other types of employment with a, sizeable demand for 
training are hotel -motel and private housekeeping services. 



In the. Home Furnishings, Equipment, and Services area, four states 
have found need for wage earning home economics courses. Two of the states 
have employment opportunities in floral design work and the other two states 
have opportunities in honae furnishings and equipment services. 



The Health Related Occupations area has some opportunities that can be 
aided by wage earning home economics courses. Five states plan to begin 
training for home health aides, one state will train hospital aides under the 
auspices of home economics, and another state plans a pre- employment training 
program for health related occupations. 



Five states have indicated employment opportunities of a general nature 
that require the skills and knowledges of home economics. Jobs mentioned 
include: retardation technicians, personal culture, teacher aides, and 

tourism related occupations. 
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QUESTION 7 

Are there state-wide ot local, curricultun guides for the 
vocational course offerings throughout the state? 



Remarks : •• 

Of the 49 states that participated in this surveyv 48 State Supervisors 
answered Question 7 which dealt with state and local .curriculum guides used 
by the individual states . 

' Thirty, of the states indicated that they have curriculum guides on 
either a state-wide.. or local \,basis which they have written. Of this group, 
12 states sent at least one copy of a state curriculum' or policy guide to 
" the Nebraska Research Coordinating Ufiit. The others indicated that: local 

guides are developed for specific programs and, therefore, hot distributed 
on a general basis; some Office of Education materials are used, along with 
..the state curriculum guides; or that the guides are being revised or re- 
' printed at the present time. Several states sent addresses Whbre curriculum 
guides might be obtained. ^ . ... ■ ’ 

Eighteen states responded that they do not haVe their bwh burrieulum 
guides. .Many .of these states borrow their guid.es from Other states >and do 
not plan to (ievelop any of their own guides in the heah future. ’A few of 
the states are developing guides at the present- time. - ' 

Answering that they "do not have curriculum guides" did not necessarily 
mean that the. instructors function without curriculum guides. It indicates 
that those st'Ates have not yet written state .or Ipchl guides for* their own 
training progr^s .; They either borrow from the Office of Education or other 
states with similarjprograms" or else they are about to write their own 
guides. Some statei that responded "np" to this question made no remarks 
and it is not known whether they use .curriculum guides or not for their 
wage earning home economics courses. - * 

All curriculum materials sent in by the State 'Supervisors are on file 
in the Learning' Resource Center, .AH. 310-, East Campus, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 68503. ' ' . ' . 



